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©specially in the area of housing. And construction 
work; while it has a high hourly wage, is mostly 
seasonal outdoor work. It doesn’t matter what you’re 
paid an hour if you only work five or six months a 
year. 

See my daddy over there a 1 dying 

See his face a f turning grey 

He’s been working and sweating his life away . . . 

Real wages are going down. If you aren’t earn- 
ing 25% more than five years ago, you’re not even 
keeping pace with inflation. Rent, food, utilities, 
clothes. . .prices skyrocketing. 

Sometimes, what’s even worse than having no job 
is being trapped in a job with no dignity. One morn- 
ing last January, I went to Seminary Restaurant in 
Chicago (favorite watering trough for the neighborhood 
businessmen). Five-thirty 'in the morning and already 
the old man was outside in the bitter cold at his news 
stand to earn his 3* a paper. The black man who mop- 
ped the floor in the restaurant was pushed outdoors in 
the snow to wait for the bus during the half hour the 
restaurant closed down, while the owner watched him 
through the window. And the waitress was sick to 
her stomach that morning — but if she went home they 
would fire her. 

No I ain’t gonna work on Maggie’s farm no more 

No I ain’t gonna work on Maggie’s farm no more 

He hands you a niekle A he hands you a dime 

He asks you with a grim if you’re having a good 

time . 
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***************************************************** 

"WE HAVE LIVED THIS STARVATION": 

MIGRANT WORKERS THREATEN TO CLOSE DOWN CONSTRUCTION 

FORT LAUDERDALE (LNS) -- While Florida state 
and federal anti-poverty officials attended a day 
long conference on Aug. 12, at the Playboy Plaza 
Hotel in glittering Miami Beach to try to find out 
what to do about the "migrant problem", over 100 
jobless migrants marched on the Broward County 
Courthouse to demand some action. 

Clenched fists and signs waved as they marched 
into the waiting area outside the offices of the 
Broward County Commissioner. Three negotiators 
went in to demand food stamps , clothing and rent 
control to stop the eviction from their homes -- 
the labor camps in Pompano Beach. 

After the meeting Commission Chairman J.|V. 

Stevens and Sheriff Edward Stack (surrounded by 
plainclothesmen) told the demonstrators they would 
try to intercede }vith federal officials in order 
to get them some help. 

Raquel Veve, a member of United Farmworkers 
of Florida and a spokeswoman for the migrants 
said: "We have heard this many times before. We 
need help now. We don't want them to try, we want 
them to do." 

Finally the demonstrators left -- leaving a 
few cigarette butts on the carpet. Stevens pointed 
at them disgustedly, "Look at this." 

The day be Lore Raquel had appeared with 300 
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other migrant workers before a conference in 
Pompano Beach looking into the "migrant problem.*. 1 
The problem is that many of the workers left 
the north where they couldn’t find any work, 
and are now back in the south. The Florida crop 
isn’t planted until December. So for now they 
are stuck in Florida without wages, food or clo- 
thing. 

Raquel said, addressing federal, state and 
local officials, "We have people in Broward and 
Palm Beach counties who have no food and have no 
money to pay the rent. We have no jobs. We 
have the same emergency now that we had last 
winter. It never stopped. We have lived this 
starvation -- the real thing -- not one time, 
but once again." 

She demanded federal or state aid of some 
kind for the migrants. UFW is "prepared," she 
said, "to stop construction on Interstate 1-95 
if something isn’t done. You can laugh at that 
threat, but we will use any means necessary to 
stop the construction -- which is costing millions 
of dollars — if we don’t get jobs. They shouldn’t 
spend all that money on parachutes to the moon 
or building 1-95 while we’re starving." 

-30- 

[Thanks to Florida Rural Legal Services for the 
information for this article.] 
************************************************ 

NOW YOU CAN SAFARI RIGHT AT HOME 

PINE MOUNTAIN, Ga. (LNS) -- For those great 
white hunters seeking exotic game but lacking the 
time to stalk it on native ground, there is the 
new Royal Hunting Preserve in Pine Mountain, Ga. 

The 600-acre preserve, about 70 miles south 
of Atlanta, will open next month to hunters who 
will be able to shoot such game as Nilgai and 
black buck antelope; sika, fallow and axis deer; 
elk; red stag; North American bison; wild turkey; 
and Russian boar. 

Hunters pay $50 per night to stay at the 
Royal Box Lodge, plus varying fees for game 
taken. A wild turkey costs $60, for example, a 
bison $2,500. Contact the Royal Hunting Preserve, 
P.0. Box 147, Pine Mountain, Ga. 

-30- 

[Thanks to Business Week for the information for 
this story.] 

*********************************************** 

$20 MILLION TAX LOOPHOLE FOR CALIF. BANKS 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. (LNS) -- Project Loophole, 
a student summer task force probing tax laws in 
the Golden State, revealed that a $20 million 
tax loophole exists for banks and savings and 
loan associations. 

The tax law, passed during the Depression, 
allows these institutions to avoid paying taxes 
on $100 to $125 million in income each year. They 
get to set aside tax-free funds each year as a 
reserve to cover bad debts. 

But under existing regulations, they are per- 
mitted to set aside an amount based on any 20-year 
average loss since 1927. Naturally they pick 20 
years that include the Depression.. 

In one court case in 1962, a savings and loan 
association’s actual losses for a year were $13,000. 
It was permitted under the 20-year formula to avoid 
^taxes on $638,000. -30- _ 


RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD- - an internal newsletter 
From : LNS 

There are a number of publications wno don't 
send us copies. Please do so we can pick up articles 
and graphics from you as well as get an Idea oi what 
kind of stuff is being picked up. 


From: The Committee on Non-Col labor, lion, A Lunel 

LubeTl, Fine and Schaap, 103 Park Ave . , New 
York, NY, 10017 


The recent upsurge in the repressive use ol the 
Grand Jury, particularly by the Federal Government, 
as an offensive and dangerous weapon against the 
Movement is now fairly well-known, but a propel de- 
fense against that weapon requires a long, hard 
struggle . 

A nationwide information coordination program 
and a fund-raising branch of that program have been 
set up, comining the resources oi movement people, 
legal workers, law students and lawyers. The pro- 
gram is directly connected with the National Law- 
yers Guild and the Center for Constitutional Rights. 

if you have any information about any existing 
or possible Grand Jury investigation into radical 
activities, please pass it on at once to the near- 
est representative of the Committee on Non-Collab- 
oration. If you want information, call or write 
them. The regional representatives are: 

Center for Constitutional Rights 

588 Ninth Avenue 

New York, NY, 10036 (2 1 2 j 265-2500 

Norma Mann, Doris Peterson, or Jim Keif 


People’s Law Offices 
2156 North Halstead 
Chicago, 111, (312; 

Sir* an Jordan or Don Stang 
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for L I JURAT i0.\ .News Service subscr ibers-- ~ - 

notions, etc. But most important, don't ans.cr^ 
iiucst i ons ; don't cooperate. Cases involving retus- 
a] < to talk to Grand Juries are pending all over 
the count rv. The chances of going to jail in the 
short run are almost nil, and lots of time to con- 
sider the matter fully, without any irrevocable ns 
of imprisonment can he obtained. Remember that, even 
with a grant of immunity, it is virtually impossible 
to testify without hurting your friends, if not 
yours e 1 f . 


Final lv, monev is needed to finance these ef- 
forts. It costs us to make copies of briefs and 
motion papers for any movement worker or lawyer who 
needs them, and to mail them, and to call attorneys 
in emergencies. Send any contributions to the 
above address . 

[PLEASE FEEL FREE TO REPRINT THL A BO VH] 


From: Serve the People Community Group, 4918 Voltaire 

St., Ocean Beach, San Diego, Calif, 92107, 
714-224-4095 

As you know, San Diego will host the Republican 
Convention in late August, 1972. 

Raps among San Diego movement people are in- 
creasing.lv centred on the Convention. We are a 
loosely formed collective in Sail Diego who would 
like to share our thoughts about next summer s act- 
ivities with. you. 

San Diego is a city dominated by the military 
and related corporations . The city and adjacent a- 
reas has a population of 1 1/^. million, extiemely 
spread out over a gigantic suouruia with very little 
down t won area. The convention will take place at 
the Son Diego Internationa] Sports Arena. It will 
be about 5 miles from downtown and 2 miles from the 
youth community of Ocean Beach. Hotels and lestau- 
runts are spread out too, connected to anything and 
everything by the many freeways. 

As in many Navy cities, the white population is 
largel v conservative. Most of the residents opposed 
having the convention here. However, it was forced 
on San Diego by a few heavies in the power structure 
wilh prodding from Nixon. 

San Diego has a large Chicane population which 
has become more active over the last few years. Ci- 
ther groups winch are becoming stronger are the wo- 
men's mo vc Hint and many rebellious men in the military. 

(’no shot organizing doesn't get incoming peo- 
ple involved m revolutionary struggle and action 
on a daiiv and personal oasis. It causes the move- 
ment as a whole to move e rrat i cal ly- -concentrations 
or' uiergv followed by long lethargic periods. It 
keeps us’ from making the changes necessary to create 
a * ruin ial , non - onpres i ve life style. We look at 
oti.n people merely us oujects to be mobilized for 
the u-.xt itiiion s ration . 6-ne .not organizing pre- 
v :'nt 5 1 s from developing a long range strategy about 
s< r- > 1 ;tion and our lives. 

V.V f L -l mat organizing for the convention 
..Hj’. j il.jii# not... the persepotivc of building a 
j. , pjiut ; v a :* v im.cment, especially in San Diego. 


An.; us t 2 1 , ) u71 more ... . 


i 


We need to build as much unity among those groups 
who mpy participate. We place high priority on build- 
ing good working relationships- -with third world 
groups--from the early planning stages of the con- 
vention. The Republican convention will be domin- 
ated by a few white men. We do not want our activ- 
ities to be run by another group of white men. 

Our main fear right now is that our convention 
activities will be programmed by movement heavies 
whose thoughts about San Diego will ei 1 as soon as 
the Republican convention ends. 

Don't get us wrong! WE WELCOME OUTS IDE AGITA- 
TORS! We need and want much help ana support.^ We 
only ask that organizers consider as a R oai not 
the disruption of the convention but the building 
of an ongoing revolutionary movement in San Diego. 
COME ONE, COME ALL TO SUNNY SAN DIEGO, RICHARD 
NIXON'S FAVORITE CITY. 

PS We represent only a small part of the San 
Diego movement and this letter in no way speaks for 
the entire movement. 


From: Radio Free People, 133 Mercer St., New York, 

New York, 10012 

In LNS n 363 you have a graphic of "Music of 
the Vietnamese Revolution." Radio Free People has 
tapes of Vietnamese music including some of the 
songs in the graphic: 

71-6 Loi Ca Gai Phong: Liberation Songs. Re- 

corded from a Vietnamese record of the same title. 
One side is folk songs from past struggles of the 
Vietnamese people. Side two is contemporary songs 
of the people's war against the IJ.S. in Vietnam. 
Running time of side 1: 23 minutes; side 2: 22 min- 

utes . 

71-4 Vietnamese Music This tape is a sort of 
sampler, to acquaint Americans with Vietnamese 
mus'e. Each side 31 minutes each. 

71-1 3 Mu s i c of V i e t n ame s e Children. Songs 
sung E v eh i 1 dren - -a!) out school and otner parts ot 
their daily lives, Uncle I Jo , and other matters. 
Running time in minutes. 


British troops will be airlifted to Suffield every 
three weeks. They will engage in "battle runs" 
across the prairies, firing live shells from 
50 Chieftan tanks, seven self-propelled guns and 
80 armored personnel carriers. 

Ecologists and biologists predict the 60-ton 
tanks (which can top 25 mph) will destroy the 
sparse grass and churn up the shallow soil cover. 
They say that the sand dunes below much of the 
range will blow and erode once the grass and top- 
soil are removed* The thin layer of topsoil could 
not be replaced in 1,000 years. Less than one 
inch of humus has been deposited in each 1,000 
year period s ; nce the last ice age left the area, 
and now five to eight inches cover the sand. 

-30- 

* * *********************************************** 
COALITION PROTESTS DEPARTMENT STORE'S POLICIES 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "To be sure, the people 
in the minority classes can push a wheelbarrow 
and move trash, but that doesn't mean they can 
fill skilled jobs," said John Black, manager of 
the Saks department store in Cambridge recently. 

He was replying to demands by the National Com- 
mittee to Boycott Gimbel's andSaks for the on 
the-spot training programs for minority workers 
and contracts with Black and Puerto-Rican com- 
panies. "We certainly are sympathetic with the 
problem of the minority workers, but we cannot 
interfere with our obligation to stockholders," 
another Gimbel’s representative told reporters. 

The committee also tried to block plans for 
construction of a giant store in the Yorkville 
section of New York City. Gimbels has already 
evicted 50 families and will soon begin, to 
demolish apartment buildings to make way for the 
store When residents found out they could not 
stop Gimbels in spite of a zoning law prohibiting 
such large stores in the area, they petitioned 
Gimbels to enlarge the already congested subway 
station which will serve the store. Gimbels 
has refused. 

Gimbels has also ignored demands for the 
instal lationof pollution control devices on incin- 
erators and trucks. 


For more information write to above address 
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Bit I Y i SI 1 MILITARY TRAILING 
WIFI MALI DUST BOWL OF PRAIRIES 

Si IFF l FLU , ALBERT A , Canada (LNS: -- British tanks 
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But the boycott committee has had some effect. 
A successful picket line in Cambridge had Gimbels 
nervously posting policemen around the building 
and putting huge signs in the windows -- "YES, WE 
ARE OPEN FOR BUSINESS " 

For more information write to the New England 
Committee to Boycott Gimbels and Saks, 27 Thayer 
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[note t:> edit ore: Trio is aw uausuz^-y >sng 
article which we t nought "as unusua. vrzex**. sz:. ng t 
We hope the length doesn't rare : imp :ss: c~e t: 

run it — we’ve divided it into those c section,? so 
that it could be run in tnree :arzc. 

There are graphic •' to accent cen^ tne store zn 
this packet y ar^d jou can crecr ire^ ena ;; zae s tor c 
for a list of grasp me s to ce jouna "K taco tacrets. 
You might want to look at Packet *361 for a story 
on Huyn Tan Mam as well as a proto c id at raenet 
#368 "for a copy of the 7 Point Plan of the PPG. ] 

AMERICAN STUDENT DELEGATION VISITS SAIGON: 

"A EOT OF BARBED WIRE ,.,A LOT OF POE ICE’ 1 

LIBERATION' Xe< s Service 

[Editor’s note: On August 2 by Huynh Tan Mar., 

a 26-year-old medical student y and popular leader 
of Saigon r s 40,000 university students will re tried 
for treason along with 21 otner students .. Man nas 
a history filled with arrests and torture y result- 
ing from his part in leading the South Vzetnam 
Students in protests against their government . 

In late Julu 3 an eight-member delegation left 
New York for Saigon y with the initial intention of 
witnessing Mam r s trial and investigating and 
exposing student repression in the city. Mam r s 
trialy which had been scheduled for July 27, vas 
postponed ; but the group , mostly students, had 
ample opportunities to talk wzth students and. other 
anti-war groups , as well as U,S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker . They came back two 'seeks later vz In 
stories to telly not only about student repression 
but about the whole Saigon situation* 

On August 2 , the delegation met with about 
ISO Gouth Vietnamese students to zssuc a joznt state- 
ment calling on "the United States Government and 
its allies in Saigon to accept the Seven Stint 
program of the PRO as the nest nope for a Vzetnam- 
ese solution to Vietnamese problems* " 

The delegation "as headed l\- Da"id Did l , pree- 
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We told the Vietnamese Embassy that we were 
going as a fact-finding mission, to study the 
pre-election procedures, otnerwise we would 
never have gotten visas. 

From what we understand a lot of the strong 
student repression started with the Vietnamese 
students f s association with the NSA trip headed 
bv Charlie Palmer that went to baigon in Decem- 
ber of ’69. They had a march with the Student 
Union and the women T s groups which ended up 
getting gassed by Saigon police in front of 
the American Embassy. Right after that Mam was 
arrested, and imprisoned for two months. He 
said that wa - when he was tortured the worst. 

Other Saigon students told us that when Mam was 
released he was unconscious for over a week 
because of the torture. The students told us 
that when the;.' carried him outside on a stretcher, 
they thought he was dead. 

he felt fairly safe that nothing would hap- 
pen to us when we were over there. We figured 
we would use ourselves to protect the Saigon 
students. That’s a sideline we can ma/be get 
into later on. 

Mari jean: Mam was supposed to be tried on 
July 27, so we had to put the trip together 
really fast. When we got there (on the 28th) 
we found out that the trial had been moved up 
to August 25. he made a few initial contacts with 
t lie international liaison of the Student Union 
whose name is Miss Vu Thi Dung, and she started 
setting up appointment s for us -- with students, 
with Mam, with the women's groups, and religious 
groups -- the organizations that are just group- 
ing together now. into a sort of third force 
grouping I don’t know if that’s a really legit- 
imate term, but nevertheless, it’s anti-govern- 
ment and it’s not communist They tried to have 
us meet with some of the committees they had 
set up to study the election procedures and to 
try to bring about prison reform. It wasn’t 
just students trying to have their rights as 
students; they're involved in the whole spectrum 
of activities. 

WE'D BE INTERESTED IN HEARING ABOUT YOUR 
PARTICULAR EXPERIENCES THERE. HOW YOU SAW 
THINGS I ; OR YOURSELF. 

Peggy: It’s a lot of barbed wire, a lot 
of police. People work and live and sleep in 
the streets. Aid their whole economy at this 
point is centered there Saigon’s population 
lias tripled since '65, and they haven’t built 
any more housing. 

You see children begging in the streets, 
taking on the responsibility of their families. 
Kids lour or five years old, selling lottery 
tickets, trying to make money because they have 
to. You can really sec the effect of war. It 
'Oiinds very trite, 'nut it’s real ly impressive. 
Everything has barbed wire around it. Every- 
thing. buildings ami homes. As a student it 
hits you seeing the universities barricaded, 
and police all around them. There's always 
at leiu one <>r tv.o guards at all tnc entrances 
to the universities. 

Aid T .1. UN IVERSE! 1LS BARRICADED -- TO 
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KEEP THE STUDENTS IN OR TO KEEP THEM OUT? 

Peggy: Just to watch their activities Most 
of our meetings were held at the Buddhist Student 
Center, and there are guards on duty there 24 hours 
a day t We would notice when we would go in, there 
would be a few guards there and when we f d go out 
there were more, Of course, it's illegal to have 
meetings of more than three people without a per- 
mit. 

SO WHAT DID THEY DO ABOUT YOU? 

Mari jean: They broke up our meetings. There 
were three times when police actual ly came in and 
tried to break up our meetings. Ot er times they 
tried to barricade buildings so the meetings 
couldn't occur. We had our first meeting with 
the students on Friday evening, at the Buddhist 
Student Center, and we had scheduled another meet- 
ing f°r Saturday morning at about 11.00, By 
6:30 the whole place was completely barricaded 
and had more than the usual number of guards. At 
8:00 Mam and another student went out to protest 
the barricades in front of the Center and they 
were beaten up and sent to the hospital. 

Mam arrived, several hours later, apologizing 
for being late, We held our meeting when he got 
back from the hospital, 

Peggy: The students always took the police 
breaking up meetings and arresting them as a mat- 
ter of course. We were very upset that Mam had 
been beaten up and sent to the hospital, and our 
immediate reaction was that we should go to the 
hospital and see how he was. But they said, no, 
sit down and we* 11 start the meeting without 
them. They didn't tell us till a couple of days 
later that the president of the Buddhist Student 
Center was arrested that day for his association 
with the American students. . .."Oh by the way. 

Lap is in jail and has been since our first meet- 
ing," 

SO THE GOVERNMENT KNEW ABOUT THIS MEETING 
BEFOREHAND? 

Peggy : They have a lot of informers. 

Mari jean: This is how the system operates: 
There's a lot of government infiltration in the 
student unions. They approach students who are 
under constant pressure to pass exams -- anything 
that happens to keep them from taking an exam, 
like being in p risen, disqualifies them from con- 
tinuing, as a student and they're drafted. Because 
if the\ r miss one exam, it counts as a failure, 

Thu government not only assures them that they 
will stay in school, not miss any exams, and not 
be drafted, but also gives them money to pay for 
their education. 

Peggy: They have something called the "swan 
rrc: ram" in which, the)- introduce, h<vw do they put 
it, "beautiful Vietnamese girls’’ into the move- 
ment in SoulSi Vietnam as informers. They have a 
uivlo organisation for this, 

Mari jean: About the university s t aemsc 1 ve s . 
Their whole budget is intertwined with tae role 
of the American advisor there w:;c decides whether 
they should get Vmerican money o: rut Hie fac - 
ultv of science decided tor -• sn- ■ r> aso.u teal 
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thev didn't want to have an American advisor 
there so therefore they* have absolutely no money. 

WHAT DOES AX AMERICAN ADVISOR DO — MAKE 
SURE THEY KEEP AN EYE ON THE STUDENTS? 

Marijean: Who knows -- it 'snot the universi- 
ty's idea at all -- it's just that each faculty 
has an .American advisor. If they don't cooperate 
with the advisors then their money is stopped. 

Plus tile advisor can keep a close watch on the 
professors as well as the students and find out 
if anyone is d srupting academic studies. 

Peggy: The students were telling us about 
three French professors who flew the Vietcong 
flag at the lower house and were arrested. 

THAT SOUNDS PRETTY PROVOCATIVE. 

Peggy: But they weren’t Vietnamese citizens, 
thev figured they could try anything, but you can't. 
But back to the meetings. -- Our initial contact 
with the students was on Thursday, the day after 
we arrived. The students had planned a regular 
meeting with their committees on election reform. 
They call it the Committee on Rigged Elections. 
They're blunt about it. Vu Thi Dung, the inter- 
national liaison, had invited me to go to make 
the initial contacts. (We didn't think we should 
all go.) But the meeting was broken up by the 
police before it even started. It happens all 
the time, 

WHAT IF THEY HELD THEM IN PRIVATE HOMES? 

Peggy: Well we'll get to Ngo Ba Thanh's story. 
Mme „ Ngo Ba Thanh is the chairman of the Women's 
Committee to Defend the Right To Live, and she 
is active in other anti-war groups as well. 

She used to teach law at the University but was 
fired for her activities. We just read in the 
Washington Post that she was arrested August 17th -- 
just swept up in the streets -- no one knows where 
she is or what the charges are. 

Anyway she held a private reception in honor 
of the American delegation and invited various 
peace organizations,, It was broken up by the 
police . 

WHY DIDN'T THEY ISSUE YOU PERMITS, IF YOU 
WERE DECENT .AMERICAN YOUTH,.. 

Peggy: Well we couldn't apply for the permit. 
The South Vietnamese students would have to apply 
and the students have said that time and again 
they've applied for permits and they can't get 
them, so they hold the meetings anyway. 

Marijean: After you apply for a permit the 
police know the date, the time, place and topic 
of the meeting. It's just a more convenient way 
for them to stop it before it ever begins. 

IT DIDN'T BOTHER THE POLICE AT ALL TO BE 
WREAKING UP A MEETING WITH AMERICANS? THEY 
DIDN’T WORRY ABOUT THE PUBLICITY? 

Peggy: Tiu: police are an entire story them- 
selves You can tell that they're just following 
-rder^, except for the officers, We could 
joke annmd wit u them. At the reception at Ngo 
La Thanh's house, IS policemen came to break up 
l he .-arty and she started a rguing with them -- 
"TT’rvTcc ’August 21, 19 7 1 
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this is not proper Vietnamese hospitality. We 
invited these people here as our guests and I 
have all this food and what am I going to do with 
all this food if they have to leave? So she 
made a deal with the police, that they at least 
let us finish the food 0 So the police got up 
and started serving food to everybody. I just 
couldn’t imagine an American cop doing that. 

The police would come up and tell us quite 
proudly that they had been trained rt Michigan 
State University. We don’t have an) information 
on what percentage of them are trained there 
but it wasn’t just the officers who came up to 
us and told us that. 

Marijean: You know you can laugh about them 
being inefficient but thank god they don't come 
better equipped than they do, and more vicious. 

So it’s funny to laugh at them, breaking up meet- 
ings and not knowing what to do, but at the same 
time you’re glad they’re not in there clubbing 
people over the head. 

Of course the violence isn’t going to take 
place infront of everyone’s eyes. The police 
aren’t going to come up and start torturing a 
student in a meeting, and they’re not going to 
start beating up on people or start throwing 
people around. The torture takes place after 
the police have arrested them, in the interroga- 
tion centers. So that’s where the organization 
starts becoming more effective, with American aid 
and American advice. 

Peggy: And American advisors watching the 
torture , 

A kind of terror permeates this city. From 
what I understand from the American press, it's 
even worse in the provinces. In the city, when 
the students were arrested, we tried to contact 
some of their families. But the families didn’t 
want to have anything to do with it, because if 
they went down to the prison, they might be arrest- 
ed and tortured themselves. 

The students seem very syrnpatnet i c towards 
the police. They were explaining that most of 
them wore married and had families, and if the 
police didn’t do their jobs, the families would 
be arrested and tortured. 

WL: ill: ARP YOU WhNT TO VISIT BUNKS R. 

Peggy: That came after the joint conference 
we went to on Wednesday morning, August 4. 

Marijean: There were ISO Vietnamese students 
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the door, not allowing them to come in. So that 
was the first break-up of that meeting. 

he put together a joint statement supporting 
the Seven Point program* Then we wrote the letter 
to Bunker, protesting the Thieu police state, and 
listing incidents of harassment.. We announced that 
we were going to march on the embassy after the 
meeting was over, and invited any Vietnamese stu- 
dents who wanted to join us after the confei'ence 
was over. 

About a hui dred of the students started follow- 
ing us through the gate of the Faculty of Letters 
and soon as we got outside the gate, the riot police 
came. Now the\ weren’t going to do anything to 
the American students -- 

Marijean: So they take out their harassment 
on the Vietnamese students* They're more vulnerable 
than we are, We were protected by being Americans, 
whereas they had no protection at all, in their 
own country and their own city. 

Peggy; We started walking down the street 0 
We got to the first corner -- about half a block -- 
and saw there were only about 20 Vietnamese stu- 
dents still with us, who had got past the first 
barricade, We just kept walking. We figured that 
if we stopped we’d lose everything. We wouldn’t 
even make it, nobody would make it to the embassy. 

So we tried to keep close together, just kept walk- 
ing through the police lines* We got all the way 
down to the embassy and the Vietnamese students were 
not allowed in. Not even on the sidewalk . 

Marijean: You know they weren’t carrying signs, 
they weren’t chanting anything, they weren’t dem- 
onstrating,, 

Peggy: They told us that they would wait for 
us across the street while we went in and tried to 
talk to Bunker, At this point we didn’t even think 
we’d get in to see Bunker, but we were planning on 
staying in there until we did. 

Wc went in and told the Marine guard at the 
desk that we wanted to see Bunker, was he home? 

The guard said just a minute, and then lnts Sillins, 
who is one of Bunker’s aides, came down and said 
that the ambassador was at a meeting. We said, 
fine, we’ll just sit here and wait until he’s out 
of it. So lnts went back upstairs and came back 
about two minutes later, and said the meeting’s 
over and he ’ ’ 1 1 see you. So we went up there 
and after reading our letter of protest he pro- 
ceeded to ask us why we came. 

Marijean: Me commented that we certainly had 
limited ourselves to the most violent opposition 
groups. Didn’t we want a more objective view of 
the situation? This Mam was the most violent stu- 
dent leader, 

Peggy: We asked him if he had ever met Mam and 
e said no hut that one of his staff members had 
a .'ear ago. 

We got tlic straight Nixon line about the war. 

V\ asked him about the 7 point program, and he said 
that our government would never allow the overthrow 
of Thieu And we said if you withdraw all the 
troops v.c're sure the South Vietnamese would take 
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care of that* But he really didn’t want to get 
into it 

Marijean* He said something like "Big powers 
don't act like that." 

Peggy* While we were sitting there talking 
to Bunker, the Vietnamese students were being ar- 
rested across the street. Right before we went 
up to see Bunker, Tom Fox, from the New York 
Times, had come into the embassy. We agreed to 
tell him whatever happened with Bunker, while 
he stayed with the students. As soon as he got 
out there they started arresting the students. 

It was very obvious that they were there to 
pick out certain students because they went dir- 
ectly for people who were leaders. The rest of 
them all got away. 

So when we were in talking to Bunker, Tom 
Fox called us to tell us that the students were 
arrested and that a policeman at the time had said 
that they were being arrested because they had 
talked with the American students. This was a 
direct quote * So we gave this message to Mr. 

Bunker. 

If we could have timed it, it couldn’t have 
been any better. We told him that we felt very 
responsible for the students who were arrested, 
especially seeing that it was quoted that they 
were arrested for their association with us, and 
we asked him what he was going to do about it. 

He kind of said well we’ll refer it to the politi- 
cal department, and we'll look into the matter. 

We told him that the rest of our trip would 
be concerned with these students, that we would 
not leave until we found out that these students 
had been released and what charges they were being 
held under. And we definitely gave him the impres- 
sion that we were going to keep track of him and 
pressure him until we found out what they were going 
to do about it. 

At that point, we divided our group. One 
person sat in at the embassy all the next day, 
letting them know that we were not just concerned 
for one hour while we were there talking to Bunker. 
Three of us went and sat in at the courthouse, 
where they would bring the students from the police 
station for charges to be presented. And the rest 
of us continued the meetings. 

Right after our meeting with Bunker, we went 
back to our hotel and Duane Draper put in a phone 
call to our office in New York, describing the e- 
vents, telling them about the students who had 
been arrested. He told them to contact immediate- 
ly, the senators that we had talked to prior to 
our departure people like Kennedy and Javits -- 
to get them to pressure the State Department to 
find out why these students had been harassed and 
when they were going to be released. We’ve got 
copies of those letters. 

So with this combination of things the stu»- 
dents were released after a day and a half. 

1 1 

Peggy. It just seems like there’s so much we 
could say. The whole scene at the courthouse, 
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while we were waiting there. It’s basically 
really poor people who are hauled in for things 
like "disturbing public security." 

Marijean: They probably were at a meeting 
with more than three people „ 

Peggy: We watched this one scene with a man 
and his small children. We couldn't get the entire 
story, but it seemed like his wife had been con- 
victed and thrown in prison. This man came out 
and completely broke down with his three small 
children there with him* We just sat observing 
the grief of these people coming out of these 
trials that last about three minutes with five 
or six people each time. None of them had any 
lawyers or any kind of defense. Just observing 
what’s happening to these people, it’s horrifying 
when you realize that it’s our money that’s doing 
it and it’s our involvement there and it’s our 
backing of the regime that's in power that's 
really doing this to these people. 

DO YOU THINK THAT THE VIETNAMESE THINK THAT 
ANY OTHER REGIME WOULD BE BETTER THAN THIEU'S? 
--LIKE BIG MINH? 

Marijean: I got the impression that the stu- 
dents support Big Minh. I don’t think they saw 
him as great. I don’t think they saw any of the 
presidential candidates as being great leaders. 

We saw Thieu drive down the street one day, 
and they completely cleared the streets of any 
Vietnamese about five or ten minutes before he 
arrived. And then he’s well protected in the front 
and the back with bulletproof vests and motorcycle 
police, and soldiers with bulletproof vests* 

Peggy: It's interesting how they’re using 
Ky at this point. Because Ky seems to be in con- 
tict with the students, which really surprised me. 

We got the impression that people are using 
him in a way. Because I think -- just my own 
political observation -- Ky knows that there’s 
going to be a coup, whether it’s going to be right 
after the election, or right after the Americans 
withdraw. As long as he stays with Thieu, he’s 
just as dead as Thieu is. I think that he is 
smart enough to realize this and he is using this 
opportunity to get a little backing with the peo- 
ple , so that he won’t be killed. It’s an easy 
way out for him, out of the whole political 
scene. 

Politically Thieu can’t repress him. There’s 
no way that Ky could be thrown in jail for speak- 
ing out against the government. So he doesn't 
have that kind of fear of the government, which 
Minh would have if he spoke directly against Thieu* 
The people are kind of using him and his position 
to speak out against Thieu, and he's using them 
as a kind of security for himself. 

But they did mention a few times how good 
it was that Ky had been speaking out against Thieu, 
because nobody else could. And he's saying good 
things, and talking a lot to the American press 
and the western press, about the corrupt govern- 
ment he's been working with. The students don't 
in any way absolve him of the sins of that gov- 
ernment, but I think t hey may be making a little 
rvYce (#3691 August 21/1971 more. 
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compromise,, 

DID YOU : SUGGEST THAT THERE WOULD BE A COUP 
AFTER THE ELECTION? 

Peggy: 1 1 m not sure that they would be able 
to pull off a coup right away. While we were 
there, there was a lot of talk, in a hopeful man- 
ner, but until they get the strong backing of 
the police behind them I don't think they'll be 
able to pull it off* 

Marijean: Well, until they get the Americans 

out, who really control it... The Americans really 
could insure a fair election, if thev wanted to. 

We asked Bunker about this, and he said of course, 
we hope that there will be fair elections. 

Peggy: He said, "We told Thieu it had to be 

a fair election ... But we don’t want to get involved 
in their internal affairs." 

Marijean: In fact Minh said that the Ameri- 

cans could insure fair elections, and that if the 
elections were fair, which nobody thinks, obvious- 
ly, Thieu could never be reelected. 

Peggy: Thieu’ s relationship with Bunker 

was very interesting,. Bunker told us that he had 
requested two or three meetings with Thieu and 
Thieu wrote back and said he was ill. The U„S. 
press corps wrote that he’s ill like Kissinger was 
ill, and that he just does not want to see Bunker. 

It seems like Thieu knows that he’s got the United 
States over a barrel. Unless the United States 
decides to withdraw immediately, Thieu is really 
running the show. 

Marijean: The American role is obvious -- 

practically on every street comer. The police 
force has been built up six times in the past few 
years. THere’s just incredible amounts of American 
aid that go to the public safety program, to the 
police. So that the police state is pretty much 
controlled and contributed by the U.S„ 

Peggv: One piece of trivia-- the Prison Reform 

Committee told us that there are more prisons in 
Saigon than there are schools -- that’s including 
the universities, elementary and high schools. 

Marijean. Theie are more than 100,000 people 
in prison right now in South Vietnam, and the 
thing is that you can’t get an accurate record of 
who’s in' prison, because they don’t keep records. 

We asked them what they were going to do to get 
the students who had been arrested out. and they 
said they didn’t know. If students aren't seen 
then you just assume they’ve been arrested or 
killed. 

Peggy: Most of the families don’t know 

whether their children are in jail, what jail 
they're in, what's happening. 

When the students were arrested in connection 
with us, a lot of our concern was because most 
students are tortured when they’re arrested, into 
admitting they’re VC agents. Tney told us tnat 
there was one hospital in Saigon which treats 
prisoners after being tortured, and that’s all. 
Prisoners who are unconscious because ot torture. 

Marijean: 1 think they do it most!) to revive 

them, so they £ an bring them hack and torture tnem 
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again. Some of the stories the ex-prisoners told 
us -- about the American advisors observing torture, 
giving advice . The tortures were just incredible* 
very technically advanced -- torture that really 
hurts, practically kills you, and leaves no trace. 

.And vou keep thinking of how most of the people 
in the United States oppose the war oppose it 
becauseAmerican boys are being shot, and it’s 
hurting our economy. 

***************** 

III 

Marijean: Everybody we talked to -- people 

in our hotel, people in restaurants, cab drivers, 
professors, Bucdhist leaders, Catholic leaders, 
the Catholic Student Union, Women’s groups, every- 
thing -- the first thing they can say is the 
Americans have to get out of Vietnam. Everywhere. 

The first thing that you can say about any kind of 
settlement is that the Americans have to leave, and 
leave the Vietnamese to settle their own problems. 
There’s not one person who said anything different. 

This really pulled our delegation together 
while we were there 0 Because there was just no 
way that you could have diverse reactions to the 
blatant political repression that's just all 
around you. The only thing you can do is agree 
with them. The Americans have to leave -- that's 
the main problem. 

DID YOU TALK TO ANYONE ABOUT THE PARIS TALKS? 

DO THEY THINK THAT IT’S WORTH IT? 

Marijean: Well sure, in the way that they would 

want the American government to take advantage of 
the Seven Point Program. They really think that 
that is the way to bring about the end of the war. 

But they realize that the Americans are not going 
to take advantage of the Seven Point Program. 

Peggy: What was also very interesting was 

their interest in Nixon’s trip to China. All the 
students kept asking us, "What do you think about 
the China trip?" and theVietnamese press kept ask- 
ing what we thought -- what were the ramifications. 
Because they're viewing it very skeptically. They're 
seeing it as just something taking away from the 
Vietnam issue. 

Two years ago, it was made illegal to use the 
word "peace" or "coalition government.” So the 
students don’t talk about coalition governments. 

How do they put it? -- "government of reconciliation.” 
It’s strange, because the first couple of meetings 
we went to they were very careful about what kind 
of language they would use. Tiley would talk about 
the Victcong, and the Republic of Vietnam. Then 
they broke down and started talking about their 
brothers the Victcong, and southern Vietnam, and 
you could really get more into their politics. 

It’s so frustrating being back here. It was 
a real culture shock. 

Marijean: You walk along the street and 

really expect to see a leper or two every hAlf 
block; and you expect to see little kids, about 2 
years old, playing by a tree nearby, without any 
clothes on, and all dirty and bruised. Or you 
expect to see a 4 or 5 year old guy hobbling along 

'■-.ith a little trae* 
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There was this one child we saw up and down 
the same street in Saigon. It ? s hard to tell how 
old he was, maybe 6 or 7. He was obviously de- 
formed and we had looked at him for the first 
couple of days but we couldn T t figure out how he 
was deformed* His legs were wrapped around his 
body, but they looked like if they were straight- 
ened out they f d be perfectly' normal legs. He 
couldn’t walk/ so he just hobbled along on his 
rear end. Sometimes he had a piece of tire tubing 
strapped around him so he wouldn’t wear through 
to his hipbone* And pretty soon, someone told 
us that probably his parents had deformed him so 
he could bring in money by begging in the streets. 

Peggy: There were certain liberated news- 

papers over there that it’s against the law to 
sell. And the children would sell it to certain 
people they knew were O.K. They sold the papers 
on the street, they’d have a tarpaulin out and 
the papers on top of it. They’d keep the liberated 
newspapers underneath for the people who are safe. 

COULD THEY GET ARRESTED? LITTLE KIDS? 

Marijean: Yes. Another thing is that so 

much of the news is censored, that if the papers 
print something that the government doesn’t want 
people reading, they’ll confiscate all the copies 
of the paper that are left on the streets. Then 
these kids will take a few copies), hide them, 
and pass them around to certain friends. 

Peggy: When we were at the courthouse, some of 
the students came to sit with us, and we talked a- 
bout their whole life style and how it was changed 
during the war. One woman I was talking with was 
26. Her father had had a good job in the city, 
and they used to go visit her grandparent’s 
house in the country. It sounds very typical. 

They had a herd of buffalo, and a two story house, 
and you could look out over the field and see a 
beautiful pagoda. These were her recollections 
of her chi ldhook . And she said that as she got 
older, the government took over the herd of 
buffalo. During the Tet offensive, the pagoda 
was destroyed, bombed. Then eventually the gov- 
ernment took over her grandfather’s home and now 
her grandparents are living with them. All the 
good things have been taken away gradually. The 
things that you cherish as a child are gone. 

Mali jean: And Mr. Bunker pointed out to us 

how good things were getting. He said, "You 
ought to go to the Delta. They used to ride bicy- 
cles, and now they ride Hondas.” 

Peggy: You can see how these people have 

been suffering. And the students are so optimistic 
extremely optimistic. They don’t think the 
country can be destroyed any more than it ]\as 
been . 

Marijean: Some of the older people are 

understandably bitter. 

PeggyrPeople our age are totally confident 
that something has to happen, that it has to get 
better. That they’re going to develop a world. 

And most of these people are not particularly 
political. They’re not going into big political 
careers and they don’t want to. They’re just 
there to develop a country that’s worth living in, 


so that they can get married, and have children, < 
and have nice lives. They'll tell you that they re 
not getting married now. And most of t em <-° 
get good jobs, because they're educated. They 
could have very nice houses and not worry a ou 
thing. But they: say theyhave a responsibi 1 y 
the people who aren’t educated to develop a 
world for them. Develop a country-. This is what s 
driving them. If we could have just one fourth 
of their dedication, we could really get something 

done* 
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[Note to editors: You can find a photo of 

the Bank of America in Saigon in Packet #292, a 
Saigon demonstration in #329. There are photos oj 
Thieu, Ky, and U.S. officials in #357. There are 
cartoons and drauings in #312, #330, and #243. 

You can probably find more. There are NLF - 
related photos in #309, #303, #317 , and #319; photos 
from the Tiger Cages in #306, and South Vxetnamese 
refugees in #291 , ccn'd #292. 

This story needs a lot of graphics to break 
it up. You might also want to use some photos from 
North Vietnam ; There were a lot in the early 
spring packets of this year. You might also 
want to use some photos of anti-war demons trattons 
in this country ~ check the early May packets for 
a start. 

If you can get ahold of Don Luce's book on 
South Vietnam, you'll find some good photos in 
there too . ] 

************************************** *********** 

BIG MINH DROPS OUT OF SOUTH VIETNAM’S 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

SAIGON (LNS) — General Duong Van Minh, pre- 
viously President Thieu’ s only competition in the 
upcoming Saigon presidential elections, has dropped 
out of the race. He charged that Thieu was rigging 
the elections and ’’turning it into a dirty farce 
that can only make the people disbelieve in a 
democratic regime.” 

U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, expressed 
regret that Minh had withdrawn, and commented that 
it might make it more difficult to get Congress 
to approve more aid for the Thieu government, if 
there was only one candidate. 

Vice President Nguyen Cao Ky, who was kept 
out of l:he running for president by Thieu’s last 
minute candidacy requirements, said that Minh’s 
withdrawal ’’proves that President Thieu’s schemes 
, to rig the election have reached unimaginable 
proport i ons. ” 

Tli ere is speculation that this might trigger 
demonstrations against both Thieu and the U.S. 

The New York Post quoted one American in Saigon 
as saying, ”As fur as the dissidents are concerned, 
the Americans and Thieu are inseparable. We 
support Thieu. An ti -American demonstrations are 
anti-Thieu demonst rations and vice versa. 
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The astronauts left $83.9 million 
on the moon. 
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See story on page 5. 


Top: 


A helicopter departs from the pad atop the U. 
This photo was taken in 1968. 


Bottom; Student demonstration in Saigon. 


S. Embassy in Saigon. 
Credit :LNS 


Credit LNS 
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Top; Going to School. 

Photographer unknown -- credit LNS 


Bottom: Not going to school 

Photographer unknown -- credit LNS 
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UPPER RIGHT: Credit Door/LNS 


UPPER LEFT: Credit Door/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: Credit R.Crumb/LNS 


BOTTOM: RIGHT: Credit LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Credit Chicago Seed/LNS 
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